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Helps  in  Teaching  History. 

1.  A  Thousand  Questions  in  American  History.    16mo,  cloth,  pp.  347. 
Price  $1.00. 

This  work  has  "been  prepared  by  an  eminent  teacher  for  use  in  his  own 
school— one  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  shows  rare  breadth  of  view  and 
discrimination,  dealing  not  merely  with  events  but  with  causes,  and  with  the 
tide  issues  that  have  so  much  to  do  with  determining  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 
Jt  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  Presidential  election  of  1884,  and  will 
give  valuable  hints  to  every  teacher  in  United  States  history. 

2.  Helps  in  Fixing  the  Facts  in  American  History.    By  HENRY  C.  NOR- 
THAM.    16mo,  cloth,  pp.  298.    Price  $1.00. 

Here  all  facts  are  presented  in  groups.    The       L— exington. 
key-word  to  the  Revolution,  for  instance,  is       I — ndependence. 
LIBERTY,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table       B— urgoyne's  Surrender, 
of  Key-Words  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  events  of       E— vacuation. 
the  late  civil  war  are  kept  chronologically  dis-       R— etribution. 
tinct  by  the  key-words  SLAVES  FREED.   Chart       T— reason. 
No.  1  indicates  by  stars  the  years  in  each  decade       Y— orktown. 
from  1492  to  1789,  in  which  the  most  remarkable  events  occured,  while  the 
colored  chart  No.  2  arranges  the  events  in  twelve  groups. 

3.  Topics  and  References  in  American  History,  with  numerous  Search 
Questions.    By  GEO.  A.  WILLIAMS.    16mo,  cloth,  pp.  50.    50  cts. 

This  is  a  book  of  immediate  practical  value  to  every  teacher.  The  refer 
ences  are  largely  to  the  lighter  and  more  interesting  illustrations  of  history, 
of  a  kind  to  arouse  the  thought  of  pupils  by  giving  vivid  conceptions  of  the 
events  narrated.  By  dV-ding  these  references  among  the  members  of  a  class 
the  history  recitation  iL.c*y  be  made  the  most  delightful  of  the  day. 

It.  Dime  Question  Books,  No.  5,  General  History,  and  No.  6,  United  States 
History  and  Civil  Government.  By  ALBERT  P.  SOUTHWICK.  16mo,  paper,  pp. 
37,  32.  10  cts.  each. 

5.  Tablet  of  American  Histoi^y,  with  map  of  the  United  States  on  the 
back.  By  RUFUS  BLANCHARD.  Heavy  paper,  mounted  on  rollers,  3^g  by  5 
feet.  Price,  express  paid,  $3.00. 

The  demand  for  a  colored  chart  to  hang  upon  the  wall  and  thus  catch 
the  often-lifted  eye  of  the  pupil,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  chart  by 
an  experienced  author.  The  events  of  the  four  centuries  are  grouped  in 
parallel  belts  of  different  colors,  and  upon  the  corners  and  sides  are  names 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  with  their  etymology,  etc.,  history  of  political 
parties,  portraits  of  all  the  Presidents,  Coats  of  Arms  of  all  the  States,  etc. 
The  map  is  engraved  expressly  for  this  chart  by  Rand  &  McNally,  is  colored 
both  by  States  and  by  counties,  and  gives  all  the  latest  railroads,  the  new  ar- 
rangement of  time,  etc.  Indeed,  the  map  is  as  indispensable  as  the  chart, 
and  the  combination  of  both  at  a  low  price  makes  perhaps  the  most  desira- 
ble purchase  for  the  school-room  that  has  ever  been  offered. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Powers  and  Dnties  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers, 


DEFINITIONS. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS  are  the  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public,  who  constitute  the 
proprietors,  in  the  organization  and  control 
of  schools.  They  are  of  various  grades, 
with  duties  more  or  less  extensive,  as  dis- 
trict, township,  burough  or  city,  county  and 
State;  and  they  are  variously  named  as 
Boards  of  Directors,  Boards  of  Control, 
Trustees,  School  Committees,  Boards  of 
Education.  They  sometimes  act  as  a  body, 
and  sometimes  through  an  agent  who  is  their 
executive  officer  and  an  educational  expert, 
.as  the  Superintendents.  These  school  officers 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  trustees  of  an 
incorporated  school,  or  the  proprietor  of  a 
private  school. 

TEACHERS  are  those  who  administer  the 
;school;  they  have  the  immediate  control  of 
the  pupils  and  attend  to  their  instruction 
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and  discipline.  Teachers  also  are  classified 
as  Principal  and  Subordinate.  In  such  cases- 
the  general  duties  of  the  teachers  are  dis- 
tributed; and  some  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  subordinate  teacher  are  exercised 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  Cer- 
tain of  the  duties  which  belong  in  a  general 
way  to  the  teacher,  are  under  the  public 
system  assigned  to  the  school  officer.  The 
Superintendent,  for  example,  may  be  author- 
ized to  direct,  in  a  general  way,  the  method 
of  teaching;  and  he  may  in  city  and  borough 
schools  assist  in  the  discipline.  The  prin- 
cipal teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
entrusted  with  certain  powers  of  the  school 
officer,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  commit- 
tee, directors  or  trustees;  for  example  he 
may  select  and  appoint  his  subordinate  teach- 
ers. But  the  two-fold  character  in  which  in- 
dividuals may  act,  in  certain  phases  of  the 
whole  system,  need  not  confuse  the  functions 
of  the  teacher  with  those  belonging  properly 
to  the  school  officer;  and  this  discussion  will 
proceed  as  if  these  functions  were  always 
exercised  by  different  individuals. 
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THE    SOURCES    OF    AUTHORITY. 

In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  school  officers  and 
teachers  respectively,  under  our  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  question  historically. 
•Schools  are  a  very  ancient  institution.  The 
teacher  has  come  down  to  us  from  very  early 
times.  Public  schools  on  the  other  hand  are 
a  modern  invention  comparatively;  and  the 
school  officer  is  a  new  creation  made  neces- 
sary by  the  new  relation  of  the  public  to  the 
schools  and  to  education  generally. 

In  considering  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  teacher  therefore  we  must  find  from  tra- 
dition what  the  status  of  the  teacher  is.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  school  officer  are 
defined  in  specific  terms  by  the  statutes. 
There  is  the  same  distinction  between  the 
two  as  between  the  common  law  and  the 
Code,  as  I  understand  it:  the  same  as  between 
the  constitution  of  England,  which  is  known 
through  a  body  of  precedents,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  which  is  a  written 
document;  the  same  distinction  which  is 
found  between  the  officers  of  an  ancient  mon- 
archy, who  find  their  powers  in  long  estab- 
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lished  usage,  and  the  officers  of  a  new  repub- 
lic where  the  duties  of  each  officer  is  specially 
defined  by  law. 

My  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  teacher 
and  the  school  officer  may  be  still  further  il- 
lustrated by  the  authority  of  the  State  as 
compared  with  the  national  government. 
The  State  is  the  sovereignty;  but  in  entering 
the  general  government  and  becoming  part 
of  a  great  nation  the  State  has  surrendered 
a  part  of  that  general  and  undefined  power 
called  sovereignty. 

If  we  inquire  what  are  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government,  we  must  seek  them  in 
the  Constitution.  If  we  seek  what  the  State 
mny  do,  we  find  nothing  definite;  everything 
which  a  sovereign  power  may  do  belongs  to 
the  State  to  do,  except  what  has  been  sur- 
rendered in  the  national  constitution. 

In  like  manner  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  include 
everything  which  is  inherent  in  the  office  of 
teacher,  in  the  broad  understanding  of  the 
terms  which  we  have  from  tradition;  and 
the  exceptions  to  this  broad  and  general  au- 
thority of  the  teacher  are  found  in  the  spe~ 
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cific  laws,  and  what  belongs  to  them  by 
implication,  which  prescribe  certain  powers 
and  duties  to  school  officers.  The  modern 
public  school  teacher  is  the  traditional  teacher 
shorn  of  certain  functions  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  school  officers  by  specific  laws. 
We  find  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  teacher 
by  subtraction; — by  eliminating  from  the 
general  notion  of  what  belongs  to  the  teacher, 
all  that  has  been  assigned  to  the  school  officer. 
We  find  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  school 
officer  on  the  contrary  by  addition: — by  aug- 
menting the  general  notion  of  what  belongs 
to  the  proprietors  or  the  founders  of  a  school 
(like  the  chartered  schools  of  England  for 
example),  by  the  specific  duties  assigned  to 
these  officers  from  time  to  time  in  the  law. 

IN   LOCO    PARENTIS. 

Individually,  then,  the  teacher  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  parent  for  all  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  school  education.  Whatever  belongs 
to  the  parent  belongs  to  him  in  this  regard; 
and  the  parents'  rights  and  duties  are  inferior 
to  no  earthly  power.  Parents  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  children;  and  their  authority  is 
commensurate  with  their  duty.  Under  the 
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Roman  law  even  the  lives  of  children  were 
in  the  hands  of  parents.  Under  our  modern 
laws  these  extremes  of  parental  authority 
have  been  abridged;  but  parents  may  still 
exercise  all  reasonable  control  over  their 
children.  For  the  purposes  of  school,  and 
while  in  school,  the  teacher  assumes  all  these 
broad  powers  of  the  parent. 

ORIGINAL  POWERS  AND  DUTIES    OF  TEACHERS. 

In  very  early  times  the  teacher  instructed 
and  guided  those  who  resorted  to  him  vol- 
untarily, attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  wis- 
dom. Such  were  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  Mediaeval  schools  founded  by 
charitable  donations,  established  by  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  foundations  and  se- 
lected the  teachers,  were  administered  by  the 
teachers;  the  pupils  were  entrusted  to  them 
by  the  parents  who  delegated  their  authority 
to  these  teachers.  So  it  was  in  the  chartered 
schools  of  England.  Magister  means  master,  a 
term  which  implies  authority.  In  those 
schools  even  to  this  day  the  student  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  master  or  teacher,  whose  author- 
ity is  as  unlimited  as  the  parent's.  The  right 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  and  every 
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other  reasonable  right,  belongs  to  the  teacher 
and  is  entrusted  to  him  by  the  parent. 

MODERN    RECOGNITION    OF  THEIR  POWER. 

This  tradional  notion  of  the  teacher's 
powers  and  duties  is  recognized  by  the  school 
laws  of  every  State.  In  these  laws,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  what  a 
school  is,  are  assumed  to  be  known.  No 
specific  duties  are  assigned  to  the  teacher, 
except  the  implied  duty  of  teaching  a  good 
school.  There  is  a  singular  absence  of  all 
law  on  the  subject.  The  only  duties  spe- 
cially assigned  to  the  teacher  are  of  a  merely 
formal  character,  such  as  having  a  license  or 
certificate  of  qualification  to  teach,  and  mak- 
ing out  and  certifying  certain  school  statis- 
tics. All  the  functions  belonging  to  the 
teacher  are  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  tra- 
ditional notion  of  what  a  teacher  is;  and 
from  the  purposes  of  the  school,  which  are 
the  right  nurture  and  training  of  youth. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above,  the  only 
specific  duty  of  teachers  in  the  laws,  relates 
to  moral  culture.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
statutes  of  Massachusetts  as  follows: — 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of all  instructors  of  youth, 

to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  children  and  youth  comitted  to  their  care 
and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  love  of  their  country, 
humanity,  and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety, 
industry,  and  frugality;  chastity,  moderation,  and 
temperance;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornament  of  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  re- 
publicaq  constitution  is  founded;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their 
pupils,  as  their  age  and  capabilities  will  admit,  into 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above 
mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republi- 
can constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness;  and 
also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
opposite  vices. 

In  spirit  though  not  in  terras,  the  laws  of 
many  if  not  of  most  of  the  other  States  con- 
tain the  same. 

By  tradition,  then,  confirmed  by  this  single 
statute,  the  education  of  children  is  entrusted 
to  the  teacher  by  the  parents;  and  all  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  this  great  end,  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  teacher.  This  authority  is 
amplified  by  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts. 

CONFORMATORY   LEGAL   DECISIONS. 

I  will  refer  to  a  few.     The  teacher  may 
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inflict  reasonable  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  forbidden  by  special  law.  He  may 
punish  for  offences  committed  out  of  school,, 
which  directly  interfere  with  the  school, 
(Lander  v.  Seaver,  32  Vt .  114).  He  may 
insist  that  a  pupil  shall  submit  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  school,  after  suspension,  before  as- 
suming his  place,  even  against  the  school 
officer  who  waives  such  submission,  (Scott  v. 
School  District,  46  Yt.  452).  He  may  sus- 
pend a  pupil  for  disorderly  conduct.  The 
school  house  is  his  castle,  and  he  may  insist 
upon  the  same  control  over  all  persons  who 
enter,  which  a  man  may  exercise  in  his  own 
house,  (Storms  v.  Pratt,  27  Maine,  266). 

The  teacher  is  the  school.  The  best  service 
to  education  consists  in  appointing  the  best 
teachers.  School  officers  have  no  higher  duty 
than  this.  Teachers  are  employed  for  pur- 
poses "  vastly  great."  They  must  teach  the 
science  of  health  with  all  the  learning  but 
without  the  pay  of  the  doctor;  they  must 
inculcate  the  principles  of  morality  with  all 
the  impressive  sincerity  but  without  the  sec- 
tarianism of  the  minister;  they  must  be  alto- 
gether more  patient  and  discreet  than  God 
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Almighty  himself,  for  He  was  "wroth"  when 
he  punished  the  wicked,  whereas,  if  a  teacher 
punishes  in  anger,  he  is  guilty  of  an  assault 
and  battery;  they  must  invent  schemes  to 
invert  human  nature,  and  make  every  good 
thing  and  thought  enticing  and  every  bad 
thing  and  thought  abominably  disgusting, 
especially  to  the  "  desperately  wicked  "  who 
have  "no  good  thing  in  them;"  they  must 
tenderly  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  too  ambi- 
tious, and  inspire  the  dullest  blockhead  with 
a  manly  thirst  for  fame  and  knowledge;  the 
incorigibly  uncouth  and  vicious,  they  must 
-endow  with  the  tastes,  the  instincts,  and  the 
manners  of  the  refined  and  virtuous.  And 
in  short,  they  must  turn  all  from  the  thou- 
sand paths  that  lead  to  indolence,  ignorance, 
and  folly;  and  prepare  them  to  find  infalli- 
bly all  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  the 
paths  of  peace.  These  are  the  high  purposes 
for  which  the  teacher  is  employed;  and  it 
would  be  a  shame  arid  a  reproach  to  require 
so  much  of  ttiem,  and  at  the  same  time  tie 
their  hands  by  withholding  from  them  the 
power  which  is  indispensable  to  their  suc- 
cess. The  bw  is  not  so  unreasonable,  for 
with  every  well  defined  duty  the  law  gives 
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an  incontestable  right  to  all  the  power  neces- 
sary for  the  peformance  of  that  duty.  (Ped- 
agogical Law  III,  on  case  of  Newman  v. 
Bennett,  2  Chitt.,  195.) 

Let  us  now  inquire  to  what  extent  all  this 
has  been  modified  by  the 
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who  are  created  and  made  necessary  by  our 
system  of  public  schools.  In  the  earliest 
colonial  days,  the  necessity  of  universal  edu- 
cation was  recognized.  In  1636,  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  appropriated  £400  to 
found  a  university  "in  order  that  learning 
may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  church  and  state." 

The  act  of  1642  enjoined  upon  the  munic- 
ipal authorities  the  duty  of  making  educa- 
tion universal  but  not  necessarily  free.  In 
1647,  another  law  was  passed,  making  the 
support  of  public  schools  compulsory  and  ed- 
ucation universal  and  free.  As  this  was  the 
first  law  of  the  kind  ever  passed  by  any 
community  or  by  any  State,  Massachusetts 
may  claim  the  honor  of  having  originated 
the  free  public  schools.  "  The  school  law  of 
1826  (Massachusetts)  was  the  first  to  require 
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towns  to  elect  a  school  committee."     (Secre- 
tary Dickinson  in  School  Laws,  1883.) 

GEOWTH    OF   THE   AMERICAN  SYSTFM. 

Previous  to  the  laws  of  1826,  the  public 
schools  were  supported  by  the  towns,  and 
the  teachers  were  appointed  by  the  Select- 
men, or  a  set  of  officers  chosen  primarily  for 
another  purpose.  The  school  officers  as  they 
now  exist  have  developed  from  this  law,  and 
similar  laws  in  the  several  States  of  the 
Union.  This  system  has  not  grown  up  in  any 
one  State,  or  in  the  several  States  as  from  thir- 
ty-eight individual  and  separate  centres:  but 
each  State  has  adopted  or  improved  upon  the 
laws  of  other  States.  The  American  system 
is  not  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is  promoted 
and  conducted  by  the  general  government; 
but  it  exists  nevertheless,  and  it  may  be 
known  by  a  careful  study  of  the  various  State 
laws  respecting  education,  and  the  customs 
that  have  grown  up  from  them;  and  the  re- 
semblances are  far  more  numerous  than  the 
differences. 

Since  education  is  a  recognized  necessity, 
and  it  is  made  a  public  duty  in  all  the  states, 
the  teacher  becomes  the  agent  of  the  state. 
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He  stands  only  in  the  place  of  the  parent, 
but  he  represents  the  State  in  securing  uni- 
versal education.  The  public  moreover  as- 
sumes the  position  of  proprietor  of  the  schools; 
and  hence  there  must  be  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public,  to  take  the  place 
of  trustees  in  an  incorporated  school,  to  se- 
lect the  teachers,  and  to  make  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  schools.  The  public,  includ- 
ing all  parents,  by  their  agents  the  school 
officers,  organize  the  school  and  appoint  the 
teachers;  and  by  the  laws  the  public  compels 
the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school. 
Parents,  then,  as  part  of  the  body  politic  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  school  and  act  through 
their  agents:  and  as  parents  merely  they  sur- 
render their  parental  authority  for  the  school, 
to  the  teachers  so  appointed.  The  school 
officers,  however,  so  elected  have  a  form  and 
authority  under  the  laws,  the  most  arbitrary, 
and  complete  known  to  our  constitution. 
The  school  is  an  institution  of  the  state  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  not  merely  for 
the  individual  pupil;  though  this  benefit  is 
attained,  of  necessity,  through  securing  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  pupil. 
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ARBITRARY   POWER   OF   SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  school  officers 
are  direct  and  immediate,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  district  trustees  or  committees,  or  they 
are  more  general  and  remote,  as  in  the  case 
of  State  boards  of  education  and  State  sup- 
erintendents of  public  instruction,  etc.;  and 
among  these  officers  there  are  various  ranks. 
The  execution  of  the  school  laws  is  in  some 
States  entrusted  to  the  subordinate  or  more 
immediate  school  officers,  who  are  only  par- 
tially under  the  control  of  the  superior 
officer;  and  in  some  States  these  subordinate 
officers  are  controlled  in  their  actions  by  those 
above  them. 

For  example,  in  Massachusetts  the  local 
school  committee  have  the  entire  management 
of  the  schools  in  their  locality,  including  the 
examination,  the  certificating,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  teachers.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  trustees  of  a  district  can  appoint 
no  teacher  who  has  not  the  certificate  of  the 
County  Superintendent.  In  most  cases,  I  be- 
lieve, the  more  general  and  remote  school 
officers  may  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  schools  through  the  official  inspection 
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which  they  have  the  power  to  make,  and 
through  the  statistics  which  they  may  require, 
that  will  show  the  necessity  for  new  laws 
and  secure  their  enactment.  Through  the 
distribution  of  funds  to  the  several  districts 
that  comply  with  their  requirements,  these 
officers  may  also  powerfully  affect  the  schools. 

SOME    OF   THEIR    SPECIFIC   POWERS. 

Under  various  names  and  with  duties  vari- 
iously  subdivided,  school  officers  have  these 
duties  and  powers — and  others  perhaps,  for 
I  do  not  propose  to  enumerate  them  all: — 
They  may  determine  what  schools  are  needed; 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  houses  are  re- 
quired; and  in  some  States  they  may  assess 
the  taxes  and  raise  the  funds  to  build  them 
or  to  support  the  schools.  They  appoint 
and  contract  with  the  teachers.  They  decide 
what  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  a  school. 
They  fix  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools; 
and  when  the  schools  are  graded  they  fix 
the  attaimments  required  for  each  grade. 
They  select  the  school  books  to  be  used  in 
each  grade.  They  may  dismiss  a  teacher  for 
any  cause  satisfactory  to  themselves.  They 
may  exclude  any  pupil  from  school  whenever 
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they  judge  his  attendance  to  be  injurious  to 
the  school,  or  no  longer  useful  to  himself. 

SCHOOL    OFFICERS   YS.    PARENTS. 

This  authority  of  the  school  officers,  who 
are  the  officers  of  the  state,  may  overrule  the 
wishes  of  parents.  A  parent  may  desire  his 
child  to  pursue  a  study  not  in  the  curriculum 
fixed  upon;  or  he  may  desire  the  child  to 
omit  one  or  two  studies  included.  He  can 
insist  upon  neither  as  a  right,  though  a  wise 
administration  of  the  schools  would  make 
all  possible  allowance  for  the  parents'  wishes. 
The  decision  in  the  celebrated  Wisconsin 
case,  where  a  man  insisted  upon  his  child's 
omitting  the  study  of  geography,  would,  if 
applied  broadly  (which  the  judge  may  not 
have  intended),  overthrow'  the  power  of  the 
constituted  authority  to  fix  upon  any  curricu- 
lum, and  leave  the  whole  school  system,  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  majority,  but  at  the  mercy 
of  an  insignificant  minority.  (Monroe  v. 
Wood,  35  Wis.,  59.) 

They  may  insist  upon  punctuality  and  reg- 
ularity of  attendance.  It  has  been  held  by 
one  court  that  the  only  cause  for  which  a 
committee  may  expel  a  pupil  is  incorrigible 
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misconduct.  But  the  weight  of  the  decisions 
is  in  favor  of  a  broader  discretion  in  school 
officers;  and  if  it  were  not, — if  pupils  might 
be  absent  or  tardy  as  often  as  they  pleased 
without  fear  of  expulsion,  the  committee 
would,  still  have  the  right  to  assign  all  such 
irregular  pupils  to  a  school  by  themselves, 
and  thus  practically  exclude  them  from  the 
school  they  had  previously  pretended  to 
attend. 

These  powers  specifically  conferred  upon 
school  officers,  it  will  be  seen  abridge  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  teacher. 

THE    RELATIVE   POWERS    AND  DUTIES 

of  school  officers  and  teachers  will  now  be 
briefly  considered. 

1.  The  officers,  having  the  power  to  ap- 
point and  dismiss  teachers,  are  able  to  con- 
trol the  school  and  give  it  the  character  they 
prefer,  for  they  can  select  teachers  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  own  views;  and  they  may 
dismiss  those  who  will  not  act  in  harmony 
with  them. 

2.  The  power  of  inspecting  and  examining 
a  school  gives  the  school  officer  the  right  to 
act  as  teacher  for  the  time  being.     In  the  ex- 
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amination,  he  may  listen  while  the  teacher 
conducts  the  exercise,  or  he  may  conduct  it 
himself  arid  compel  the  teacher  to  listen ;  and 
while  performing  this  duty  he  is  clothed  with 
all  the  authority  of  the  teacher;  and  he  may 
apply  correction  and  discipline  while  acting 
in  this  capacity.  (Peck  v.  Smith,  41  Conn., 
442.)  On  this  point  we  have  also  the  opin- 
ion of  one  of  the  most  eminent  educational 
writers,  Horace  Mann: — 

During  the  period  of  examination  the  committee- 
have  entire  control  of  the  school.  For  the  time  be- 
ing it  is  their  school,  and  the  teacher  is  their  ser- 
vant. They  may  decide  what  classes  shall  be  called 
upon  to  perform  exercises,  and  in  what  studies. 
They  may  direct  the  teacher  to  conduct  the  exami- 
nation, or  may  conduct  it  wholly  themselves,  or 
may  combine  both  methods.  In  fine,  they  may 
dismiss  the  teacher  for  the  hour,  and  pursue  the 
examination  in  his  absence.. .  .Should  any  scholar 
misbehave  himself  or  prove  contumacious  or  refrac- 
tory to  the  committee  while  they  are  engaged  in 
examining  the  school,  it  is  presumed  they  have  the 
authority  to  suspend,  to  expel,  or  to  punish  on  the 
spot  in  the  same  way  that  the  teacher  may  do  in 
case  of  like  misconduct  committed  against  himself. 
(10th  Report,  p.  183.) 

3.  Fixing  the  course  of  study  carries  with 
it  the  power  to  decide  to  a  very  large  extent^ 
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the  method  of  teaching.  In  a  certain  grade 
which  corresponds  to  a  certain  year  in  school, 
.and  which  is  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for 
the  studies  of  the  following  year,  certain  stu- 
dies must  be  taught  in  general  in  a  specific 
way;  and  the  power  which  organizes  the 
school  must  be  able  to  insist  that  the  partic- 
ular work  shall  be  done  by  the  teacher.  But 
it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  exercise 
such  a  power  except  in  a  general  way.  To 
destroy  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  by 
minute  and  detailed  directions,  is  to  hinder 
him  and  injure  the  school. 

4.  The  selection  of  school-books  also  en- 
ables school  officers  to  give  tone  to  the  school 
and  color  to  teaching.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  text-book  in  political  economy  is 
selected  which  strongly  advocates  protection 
because  the  school  officers  favor  that  view; 
and  suppose  the  teacher  is  a  very  strong  be- 
liever in  free  trade,  so  much  so  that  he  re- 
gards protection  as  a  moral  wrong — a  kind 
of  robbery  of  the  many  to  furnish  a  monop- 
oly. He  can  not  conscientiously  follow  the 
teachings  of  the  text-book;  he  must  then  re- 
fute its  teachings  and  thus  in  effect  violate 
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the  regulations  of  the  school,  for  which  he 
would  be  likely  to  be  discharged ;  or  else  he 
must  do  violence  to  his  conscience — commit 
what  he  regards  as  a  wrong — in  order  to  re- 
tain his  place;  and  in  this  case  he  would 
prove  himself  unfit  to  be  a  teacher. 

Here  comes  the  question,  how  far  has  a 
public  school  the  moral  right  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  any  branch  of  study  involving  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  community  is  not 
agreed  ?  Such  questions  may  arise  in  the 
study  of  zoology  where,  for  example,  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  may  point  to  an  origin 
of  man  not  in  accordance  with  the  commonly 
accepted  understanding  of  scripture;  and  m 
the  teaching  of  English  history  the  question 
may  arise  whether  Mary  Stuart  was  a  murder- 
er or  a  saint;  whether  Elizabeth  was  a  most 
wise,  patriotic  and  virtuous  sovereign,  or  a 
malignant  and  vindictive  persecutor  and 
worse.  To  exclude  all  such  subjects  as  may 
give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion,  is  to  deny 
the  right  of  public  schools  to  conduct  the 
higher  education  and  even  the  secondary, 
and  thus  practically  to  debar  a  large  portion 
of  the  community  from  the  privileges  of  this 
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higher  training.  To  enforce  through  the  text- 
books and  the  teachers  the  teaching  of  opin- 
ions held  by  the  majority,  as  represented  by 
the  school  officers,  is  -a  kind  of  opression  of 
the  minority. 

The  object  of  schools  is  education,  and  not 
the  propagation  of  any  set  of  opinions: — 
the  development  of  the  powers,  and  not  stor- 
ing the  pupil's  mind  with  the  opinions  and 
thoughts  of  other  people.  The  true  course, 
on  such  doubtful  questions  as  are  suggested 
above,  is,  then,not  to  exclude  the  studies,  and 
not  to  control  the  teaching  of  them  in  any 
particular  channel;  it  is  rather  the  duty  of 
the  officers  and  of  the  teacher  to  present  the 
opposite  views  fairly,  and  to  lead  these  ad- 
vanced pupils  to  reason  themselves  upon  the 
questions  at  issue,  leaving  their  conclusions 
as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  mature 
judgment  later  in  life.  In  this  way  only  can 
the  honesty  and  the  fairness  of  the  teaching 
be  justified  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  at  ma- 
turity. 

5.  The  authority  to  send  pupils  to  any 
particular  school  involves  the  power  to  pro- 
mote pupils  who  are  not  qualified.  What 
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is  the  teacher  to  do  in  case  this  happens? 
He  can  do  nothing  but  submit,  and  leave 
the  officers  who  are  guilty  of  a  wrong,  to  the 
inevitable  retribution  which  overtakes  all 
wrong-doing.  In  such  a  case  the  retribution 
will  come  from  an  awakened  and  outraged 
community — if  there  be  a  wrong.  There  may 
be  cases  where  it  is  the  best  for  all  concerned 
to  advance  a  pupil  to  the  higher  grade  though 
he  be  not  fully  prepared. 

6.  May  a  teacher  punish  a  pupil,  or  re- 
quire of  him,  with  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee, any  duty  which  the  parent  has 
forbidden  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
appears  when  we  consider  what  the  school  is 
for.  It  is  not  alone  for  the  individual  pupil, 
but  for  the  community — for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Now  if  one  parent  may  interpose 
his  wishes,  with  authority,  another  may  do 
the  same.  This  would  remove  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  school  from  the  regularly 
constituted  authorities,  the  officers  elected  by 
the  majority  and  the  teachers  whom  they 
appoint,  and  vest  the  real  control  in  individ- 
ual caprice.  The  right  to  dictate  does  not 
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belong  to  the  parent.     If  he  is  dissatisfied  his 
remedy  is  to  secure  a  new  set  of  officers. 

7.  But  the  more  arbitrary  the  authority 
with  which  the  highest  success  of  a  system 
of  public  schools  makes  it  necessary  to  in- 
vest the  school  officers,  the  more  discreetly 
this  authority  should  be  exercised  lest  it  be- 
come oppressive  and  so  defeat  its  own  aim. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  parent  to  surrender 
into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  so  much  of  his 
own  authority  and  control  over  his  children 
as  he  must  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  system  of  public  schools;  and  when 
by  the  laws  the  support  of  the  schools  be- 
comes a  publicJ-ax  and  either  attendance  upon 
them  or  else  the  additional  cost  of  private 
schools  is  made  compulsory,  an  extreme  limit 
has  been  reached  in  the  curtailment  of  a 
parent's  natural  rights.  Hence,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  done  without  positive  injury  to  the 
school,  the  preferences  of  the  individual  par- 
ents ought  always  to  be  granted. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  extensive  powers  and  the  correspond- 
ing duties  in  conducting  public  school  edu- 
cation are  vested  in  the  school  officers  and 
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teachers  by  the  laws  and  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  since  education  is  a  public  con- 
cern under  republican  institutions  and  indis- 
pensable under  our  form  of  government.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  principle  of  local 
control  is  recognized  in  every  State.  This  is 
the  wisest  and  most  beneficent  feature  of 
the  system.  The  county  and  State  boards  of 
control  are  chiefly  useful  in  stimulating  this 
interest;  and  whatever  the  duty  and  author- 
ity of  the  teacher  and  the  school  officer  of 
whatever  rank,  that  authority  is  best  exer- 
cised and  that  duty  is  best  performed  when 
it  secures  and  works  with  an  intelligent, 
active  interest  in  the  community,  the  par- 
ents, and  the  pupils;  and  without  this  co-op- 
eration all  other  agencies  are  comparatively 
powerless.  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  may 
water;  from  that  source  comes  the  increase* 
For  this  illustration,  Paul  is  state  assistance 
ad  libitum;  Apollos  is  national  aid  ad  nauseam; 
the  divine  spirit  which  gives  life  and  growth 
must  be  found  in  the  local  interest. 

Ours  is  not  a  grace-of-God  government 
with  all  power  and  wisdom  inherent  in  hered- 
itary rules.  Neither  is  in  an  aristocracy  in 
which  the  best  rule.  In  a  democracy  like 
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ours  foolish  councils  will  sometimes  prevail: 
but  the  exercise  of  folly  works  its  own  cure. 
The  people  get  sick  of  misrule  after  a  while,, 
and  they  then  rise  in  their  might  and  reform 
or  revolutionize. 

And  we  have  no  grace-of-God  system  of 
education.  It  is  what  the  people  make  it, 
and  want  it  to  be.  There  are  no  hereditary 
school  officers  or  teachers  endowed  with  all 
wisdom.  Power  does  not  proceed  from  above 
downward  in  our  education,  as  it  does  not  in 
our  government.  If  teachers  buy  their 
places,  and  if  school  trustees  sell  out,  as  has 
here  been  said,  the  best  cure  for  a  communi- 
ty where  this  is  possible,  is  to  let  it  go  on — 
the  more  the  better;  for  the  sooner  will  it 
then  cure  itself. 

Educational  reformers  and  great  teachers 
inspired  with  a  noble  ambition  do  indeed 
arise  from  time  to  time.  But  they  are  not 
like  a  great  central  dynamo  sending  currents 
to  the  little  arcs  or  incandescent  ribbons  in 
every  room — though  they  sometimes  resemble 
gasometers.  They  are  like  the  sunlight 
rather,  whose  beams  start  into  life  the  seeds 
long  slumbering  in  the  ground.  Those  seeds 
are  the  individual  local  interest. 
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have  been  passed.    The  same  plan  is  very  gererally  pursued  by  county 
superintendents  and  commissioners  who  are  encourageing  their  teach- 
ers to  prepare  themselves  for  higher  certificates. 

2.  THOROUGHNESS. — Each  subject  occupies  from  32  to  40  pages,  care- 
fully compiled,  and  referring  to  the  leading  text  books.    The  questions 
in  large  type  compare  in  number  with  those  given  in  other  Question 
Books,  while  besides  these  there  are  many  notes,  queries,  and  practical 
hints,  that  fill  the  learner's  mind  with  suggestions  to  further  investi- 
gation and  personal  thought  upon  the  subject.    In  this  particular 
these  Question   Boolts  escape  the  severe  critisism  that  has  betn 
passed  upon  the  mere  Cramming -Books. 

3.  UTILITY.— The  Dime  Question  Books  are  printed  in  three  sizes  of 
type,  carefully  distinguishing  which  is  most  essential,  that  the  teacher 
who  has  but  little  time  may  concentrate  it  upon  salient  points,  an<J 
afterward  fill  in  the  interesting  but  less  important  matter  at  leisure. 
The  handsome  page  and  the  clear  type  add  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  series. 

The  Entire  Series  is  now  ready.  Each  sent  Post-paid  for  10  cts. 
Each  Series  of  Ten  in  one  booh,  cloth  bound,  $1.50. 

s,  G.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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Helps  in  Language  Teaching. 

,  ,•?•    Normal  Language  Lessons :  being  the  instruction  in  Grammar  MVP« 
boaralpp^l^--6  N0rma'  SCh0°'-    ByProf.S.J.SoKNBEB6EB.    Smo" 


, 

Whatever  text-book  the  teacher  uses,  or  if  he  uses  no  text-book  at  all, 
he  will  find  this  manual  of  great  assistance.  Its  classification  is  simple,  its 
definitions  are  careful,  its  tabular  analyses  are  complete,  and  its  reference  by 
page  to  all  the  best  authors  makes  it  invaluable. 


9.  Exercises  In  Analysis  and  Parsing.  BvMARYA  "RrpTw  fpaph^r  nf 
Grammar  in  the  Central  High  School,  Buffalo.7  16^  board?,  pj.'iol  40  cts. 

The  value  of  such  a  work  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  its  se- 
tipns.  That  these  have  been  gathered  with  rare  skill  is  testified  by  the 
continued  use  of  this  book  in  a  majority  of  the  Regents'  schools  of  New 
York. 


I8ft/'  Rv^m^f  HtS\  ®"estions  ™  Grammar,  from  the  beginning  to  June, 
25  cts         DANIEL  J-  PRATT,  Assistant  Secretary.    16mo,  manilla,  pp.  109! 

This  unequalled  series  of  questions  is  recognized  throughout  the  country 
as  the  best  drill-book  ever  made,  and  the  only  satisfactory  preparation  for 
examination.  » 


An  edition  of  these  Questions,  with  complete  answers,  and  references  to  the 
dammars  of  Brown,  Murray,  Greene,  Clark,  Kerl,  Quackenbos,  Weld  & 
Quackenbos,  Hart,  Fowler,  Swinton,  Reed  &  Kellogg,lnd  Whitney,  will  be 

°f  <*»  M1-    *  «2 
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w£m$^£3L  No'  *  Grammar'  By  ALBERT  p-  SOUTHWICK- 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  in  a  deservedly  popular  series,  giving  full 
answers  to  every  question,  with  notes,  queries,  etc.  Conductor  John  Ken- 
nedy  says:  "The  bad  question  book  fosters  cram;  the  good  one  suggests 
study.  Mr.  Southwick's  system  is  good.  It  is  happy  and  nourishing.  I 
hope  you  may  sell  a  million  of  them." 

and5prnnn^?f^^  V^  A  Prac«cal  course  of  exercises  in  Spelling 

denunciation.  By  C.  R.  BALES.  8vo,  boards,  pp.  68.  50  cts. 
^  This  work  is  novel  even  in  a  field  so  thoroughly  worked  as  speUing.  Its 
striking  features  are  conciseness  and  simplicity.  The  pupil  is  not  drilled 
upon  what  all  pupils  know,  but  only  upon  what  most  pupils  fail  in.  The 
collections  of  words  are  made  with  great  skill,  and  the  pupil  who  uses  this 
book  is  not  likely  to  say  Toosday  or  Reuler.  The  selection  of  test-words  is 
particularly  happy,  and  the  exercises  in  synonyms  will  afford  material  for 
many  a  spare  ten  minutes.—  California  Teacher. 

6.  An  Aid  to  English  Grammar;  designed  principally  for  Teachers 
By  ASHER  P.  STARKWEATHER.  16mo,  boards,  pp.  280.  75  cts. 

This  is  a  grammar  aid  book  on  a  wholly  original  plan.  It  is  simply  a 
collection  of  words  which  are  used  as  two  or  more  parts  of  speech,  with 
illustrative  sentences  to  show  their  correct  use.—8c?iool  Herald,  Chicago. 

C.JVV  BARDESEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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School  Bulletin  Teachers'  Agency. 

The  School  Agency  has  become  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  an  exchange 
for  the  best  teachers  and  the  best  places,  where  each  can  get  just  the  kind 
of  place  he  is  best_fitted  for,  and  work  that  is  the  most  congenial.  We  have 
dozens  of  teachers  on  our  list  who  are  contented  with  their  salaries,  but 
who  want  special  work,  superintendence,  a  more  cultured  community,  near- 
ness to  a  large  city,— some  surrounding  circumstances  that  they  do  not  have 
in  their  present  location.  We  have  scores  who  are  giving  entire  satisfaction 
where  they  are,  and  are  paid  as  much  as  the  community  can  afford,  but  who 
feel  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  good  work  in  a  wider  field  and  at  a 
higher  salary.  We  have  others  who  are  tolerably  satisfied  where  they  are, 
and  who  expect  to  stay,  but  who  have  encountered  some  opposition  on  the 
board  of  education,  and  who  want  at  least  to  have  opportunity  to  decline 
some  other  position,  that  their  own  board  may  see  they  are  not  absolutely 
dependent  on  them  for  daily  bread. 

But  most  of  our  teachers  come  to  us  to  take  advantage  of  what  our  sys- 
tem can  do  toward  introducing  DISCRIMINATION  in  the  hiring  of  teachers. 
For  years  we  have  urged  that  this  was  all  good  teachers  needed.  Make  sure 
that  only  well-fitted  teachers  shall  fill  a  certain  place,  and  salary  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Toward  this  our  Agency  has  already  done  something,  and 
will  do  more.  The  school-board  that  comes  to  us  can  have  the  teachers  of 
the  whole  country  to  choose  from,  instead  of  having  to  select  from  those 
that  happen  to  be  near  by.  The  teacher  may  specify  the  kind  of  work  he 
wants  to  do,  and  if  he  is  well-fitted  and  will  be  patient,  he  can  get  it. 

Whether  this  Agency  is  trustworthy  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  first  twenty-seven  months  of  its  working  it  filled  the  following 
fifty  prineipalships  in  New  York  normal,  high,  and  union  schools,  and 
academies,  besides  more  than  SCO  subordinate  positions. 

Alexander,  Amenia  Ac.,  Amsterdam  Ac.,  Andover,  Angola,  Auburn 
($2000),  Baldwinsville,  Belfast,  Brasher  Falls,  Canandaigua  Ac.,  Canastota, 
Champlain,  Chittenango,  Crown  Point,  Dunkirk,  Fairfield  Sem.,  Friendship 
Ac.,  Geddes,  Greenville  Ac.,  Heuvelton,  Homer,  Hudson,  Ilion  ($1600),  Ives 
Sem.,  Jasper,  Manlius,  Mannsville,  Mohawk,  Moravia,  Morrisville,  Newark, 
Owego  ($1500),  Painted  Post,  Phoenix  ($1500),  Potsdam  ($2800),  Poughkeepsie 
($1800),  Eensselaerville  Ac.,  Richfield  Springs,  St.  Johnsville,  Salamanca, 
Sandy  Creek,  Saratoga  Springs,  Silver  Creek,  Ticonderoga,  Warsaw,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  West  Troy,  Westport,  Whitney's  Point,  Yates  Ac. 

Among  positions  in  other  States  may  be  mentioned  : 

For  men,  Jersey  City,  $2600  and  $2500 ;  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  $1000 ;  Leav- 
enworth,  Ks.,  $2000;  Ouray,  Colo.,  $1000;  New  Orleans,  La.,  $1000;  etc. 
For  women,  Marshalltown,  la.,  $1000;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  $850;  Napa,  Cal.,  $800; 
Ishpenning,  Mich.,  $700;  So.  Norwalk,  Ct.,  $G50.  Among  places  for  women 
in  New  York,  we  may  mention  Buffalo  Normal,  $1200,  Saratoga,  $1000,  ete. 

If  you  want  a  better  position »,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  tJiat  your  test  method  is 
l>y  application  to  this  Agency.  For  particulars,  send  stamp  to 

C.  W.  BARDEE3T,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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